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JESUS IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


fronting a crisis, and therefore 

Labor ought to understand itself, 
and with great intelligence act. There- 
fore it is my business, if it is in my 
power, to bring some truth in such an 
hour as this. ‘You will, then, permit 
me to enter into a short history of the 
struggle of the toiling multitudes. 

Previous to the time of Jesus Christ, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-two years 
ago, the whole world was a slave pen. 
The powerful and the privileged and 
the ruling classes rode on the backs of 
the common multitude as if they were 
so many cattle. The master—the slave 
owner—coming home at night from his 
pleasure to enjoy a night of luxury on 
the extravagance wrung from the toil 
of the poor, finding a horse with a 
broken leg, or an implement destroyed, 
could instantly kill not only one of his 
slaves, but every slave he had, and it 
was nobody’s business—nobody’s busi- 
ness! When I was a boy, a neighbor’s 
son jumped over a fence near where 
the old dog was sleeping, and the dog, 
a playfellow of both of us, the boy’s on 
the other side of the fence as well 
as my side of the fence, rose from his 
sleep, jumped up and bit the boy. That 
night the boy’s father came to my 
father and asked that the dog be killed 
because he had bitten the boy. So my 
father, against his will, killed the old 
dog. The next morning he was not ar- 
rested; no policeman laid his hand on 
his shoulder; there was no attorney for 
the lower animals at that time to issue 
an injunction. Why did they not 
arrest my father? Because he had 
killed only a dog. And it made no dif- 
ference whether he killed a dog or not. 

In the days preceding the appearance 
of Jesus Christ in human history, the 
ruling classes could kill their slaves, 
throw the bodies into a ditch and cover 
them with a dung heap, as carelessly 
and indifferently, and more carelessly 
than my father killed his dog! That 
is what the working classes were nine- 
teen hundred years ago. 

All the great empires of the past 
were built on the backs, the bleeding, 
suffering backs, of millions of slaves. 
Those slaves built the Hanging Gard- 
ens of Babylon for the prostitutes of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Those slaves built the 
pyramids of Egypt, and those slaves 
built the great roads of Rome that stand 


| es in America today is con- 
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dress delivered on Labor Day at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
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until this day. It might be said with 
actual truth that the blood of slaves 
cemented the stones of those great 
works; and there was no law for the 
slave, and even so great a man as 
Aristotle, one of the greatest minds 
that ever lived, said that he doubted 
whether any person who worked like a 
slave had a soul. Aristotle had a soul, 
and the Pharisees had souls, and the 
lady who put her slave to death had a 
soul, and the master who killed his 
slaves had a soul; but he doubted if the 
slave had a soul. Clever thinker! That 
was the condition when Christ appear- 
ed. 


I cannot speak intelligently of the 
rise of the labor movement without in- 
troducing one of the greatest of the 
working class, Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. He is particularly precious 
to us today, I think, because He was 
hounded to death by the ruling classes, 
and had an injunction,served upon Him, 
and was given a mock trial and carried 
to the cross and put to death because 
He stood up for human beings. I must 
refer to Christ today. I do not drag 
His name in. I cannot give the history 
of Labor without referring to Jesus 
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Christ. I will tell you why and [I par- 
ticularly ask the men who are long 
since alienated from the Church; who 
never go to Church; who never pay any 
attention to organized religion—I ask 
them to listen to this point, because 
they will see its significance. Jesus 
Christ, whoever He was and whoever 
He came from, and wherever He has 
gone to, Jesus of Nazareth, the Car- 
penter, looked through the rags and the 
dirt and the weakness and the wasted 
condition of the lowest and the least 
human being of that godless, oppressed 
world of nineteen hundred years ago, 
and, as it were, put His hand upon the 
humblest slave in the world and said: 
“Whoever touches this man _ touches 
God. Keep your wicked hands off him.” 
That was the message of Christ. “In- 
asmuch as ye do it to one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto God.” 
Jesus Christ declared by His life and 
His teachings, and by His death, that 
the only sacred thing beneath the stars 
was a human being. That is why the 
appearance of Jesus Christ had a tre- 
mendous meaning to the labor move- 
ment of the world. Of course, the 
world didn’t listen to Him. He was put 
to death. His followers were put to 
death. They were brought before the 
courts. They were hunted like beasts. 
They were burned alive. They were 
torn asunder. They died in agonizing 
hunger and starvation. And for three 
hundred years the disciples of Jesus 
Christ were known as the enemies of 
the human race, and they were called 
that because they were the enemies of 
ruthless power, and organized greed, 
and spiritual despotism. They stood 
up for human beings against every 
other power. 

For five hundred years after the ap- 
pearance of Christ this dark slavery of 
the human race continued. It contin- 
ued, somewhat modified, for a thousand 
years. It continued for fifteen hundred 
years. Even as late as three hundred 
years ago all our ancestors in the con- 
tinent of Europe were serfs. Are you 
aware of the fact that the entire white 
race, outside of the nobles and the 
kings and the priests, and the aristoc- 
racy of Europe, were all slaves? Go 
back just to yesterday in the history of 
the world, and you will find that all 
the toiling multitudes were serfs and 
slaves and bondmen of the men who 
owned the world and ran the world and 
used mankind for their own profit and 
for their own satisfaction. You need 
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to know these things. You need to 
know out of what kind of a pit you have 
been digged. 

There came, then, about three hun- 
dred years ago, the last great sruggle 
on the part of men for larger freedom. 
Men struggled for spiritual freedom, 
for the right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own con- 
science. Many died in that long strug- 
gle. They struggled for political free- 
dom. For a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred years our ancestors of the 
Eighteenth Century struggled against 
the Divine Right of Kings. Brutal sov- 
ereigns and horrible despots like the 
nobles of the Middle Ages, claimed 
that they ruled these serf populations 
by divine right; by right from God! 
They flouted the Infinite God out of the 
secrets of the universe, and said: “It is 
by God’s right we hold this land, and 
make these laws, and grind the faces 
of these slaves.” And, of course, what 
men do by God’s right you had better 
not dispute, and the poor slaves lay 
down like some people do yet, and took 
that lie. : 

After centuries of degraded slavery, 
of unmitigated toil, of human rights 
absolutely denied, there arose men who 
defied those powerful classes, who de- 
manded liberty for men. They over- 
whelmed spiritual despots that con- 
trolled the conscience. They overthrew 
kings that sat upon thrones. They un- 
did the powers of nobles and drove 
from their places of power the agents 
of the despots. They established relig- 
ious liberty, and then they established 
political liberty, and that was the cause 
of the foundation of this republic. You 
know that the men who settled the 
thirteen colonies of the United States 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, those men fled from persecution; 
they fled from tyranny; they fled from 
slavery; they fled from powerful nobles 
who controlled and dominated their 
lives. They came across the pathless 
sea and planted a new world. They 
said: “This new world shall be founded 
on the rights of man.” 

The rights of property had been the 
supreme right over the rights of men 
for uncounted thousands of years. And 
the American Republic, under the 
power of the great Fathers of this 
Republic, said: “We will found a new 
nation, and we will found a new nation 
not on the rights of property, but on 
the rights of men—of men, women and 
little children.” That is the founda- 
tion stone of this Republic; and they 
went on in their purpose to guarantee 
to men the rights and liberties by 
which they could secure such property 
as was needful for the satisfaction and 
the comfort and the necessities of life. 

III. At the foundation of this Re- 
public, in the close of the eighteenth 
century and in the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, in England and on the 
Continent there had come what was 
known as the age of the machine. The 
Machine Age came with the discovery 
of steam and the invention of the mech- 
anism by which steam drove the wheels 
of the world. It was a terrible power, 
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and a new kind of powerful class, that 
was not priest or king, or noble, seized 
on that tremendous power of the ma- 
chine and began once more to exploit 
human labor. A hundred years ago 
Labor had no rights in the new era; 
under religious liberty, and under po- 
litical 


liberty, Labor was working 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen 
hours a day. Little children were 


worked to death. They were farmed 
out at from six years old to ten years 
old; little children who were slightly 
imbecile, slightly out of their mind, de- 
fective children, were farmed out to 
employers of labor. These children 
were worked until they died, and then 
were buried in forgotten graves, and 
there was no law to protect them. Sad 
to say, even the disciples of the great 
Jesus Christ seemed to be more con- 
cerned about religious ceremonies than 
they were about these little ones for 
whom Christ died. 

At this point I come to a very im- 
portant aspect in my message to you. 
At this point, about the year 1822— 
how long ago is that? Just one hun- 
dred years ago. Think of it! Think 
of the hundred centuries of slavery, of 
bondage, of the denial of the rights of 
man, century upon century upon cen- 
tury upon century. It is just a hun- 
dred years ago since the first working- 
men put their heads together and their 
hearts together and formed what they 
called a trade union to resist the tyr- 
anny and the rights of powerful classes 
to-exploit their labor. A trade union 
a hundred years ago was absolutely 
illegal. It differed from a modern in- 
junction, in this respect: that a hun- 
dred years ago the law, the written law, 
prevented the existence of a_ trade 
union. It was the law of the land, 
passed by the people in power, and 
these first trade unionists had to meet 
in forests or in cellars or in attics, or 
in out-of-the-way places and combine 
together to make their demands against 
the employing classes. It is a long 
story. It is a long story of suffering 
and struggle, and of martyrdom. ' You 
men today know something, in the great 
strikes of modern days, of what that 
suffering is. It means empty larders; 
it means hungry children; it means 
women dying for want of care. It 
means men being outlawed and black- 
listed because they dared to combine to 
protect their own interests. And that 
thing continued in this country, a strug- 
gle of nearly fifty years, before organiz- 
ed labor achieved any considerable 
strength. 

In the last analysis, a struggle for 
religious liberty is of no use to a peo- 
ple in economic bondage. The struggle 
for political liberty, the achievement of 
political liberty, is of no use unless 
it can be used for the advantage of the 
common good. ... Never, in the his- 
tory of this human race that has lasted 
for tens of thousands of years, never 
in the history of the world, have the 
working classes been able to unite and 
combine and resist the oppressive priv- 
ileged classes until in the last fifty 
years of the human race. Men have 


been organized. 
tail. 
shop men, iron moulders, laundry men, 
ice men, carpenters, builders, ship work- 


I need not go into de- 
The machinists, boiler makers, 


ers, seamen, all over the civilized 
world, and all over even the heathen 
world, so-called; in distant India, in 
far away China, on the shores of Japan, 
in South America, in the Arctic regions, 
men who toil have taken up this prop- 
osition, that there is no hope for Labor 
except by union. In union you live; in 
disunion you die. 

And these last fifty years have seen 
the growth of that power of Labor that 
is most gratifying to the student of 
history. Little by little, during that 
fifty years things have been changed 
for the better for Labor. Instead of a 
fifteen and sixteen-hour day, there has 
been a twelve-hour day, and then a 
ten-hour day, and then an eight-hour 
day. Who did this? Who accomplish- 
ed this? Don’t let the politicians and 
pseudo-statesmen tell you that they did 
it. They did nothing. It was the pow- 
er of Organized Labor that has achiev- 
ed every victory in this accomplish- 
ment. No other power. I think I know. 
I am fifty years of age. I have been in 
the heart of the slums of the city of 
Chicago. I have buried children who 
did not have enough rags to cover them 
in their coffins. I have slept with men 
to keep them from committing suicide. 
I have seen the great armies of the un- 
employed live worse than animals, hun- 
gry in the streets, when the masters 
of business could no longer profit from 
their labors. I have been through the 
struggles of labor, some that have gone 
down to defeat, and some that have 
gone up to victory. I have seen Labor 
betrayed by men in its own ranks, and 
by spies from the outside. For thirty 
years have I seen the struggles of 
organized labor, and I am here to say 
to you that in the last twenty-five years 
only God knows what the condition of 
the working people of this country 
would be if it had not been for the 
power of organized labor... . 

I ask you to commit no violence; and 
that is not a figure of speech. Don’t 
break anybody’s arms. Don’t break 
anybody’s head. Don’t call anybody 
names. If you want to do a full sized 
man’s job, worthy of the trades union 
movement and worthy of American citi- 
zenship, then I tell you the only way to 
do it safely, peaceably, powerfully and 
effectively: go back to your unions, go 
back to your homes, go to your wives, 
go to your little children, and tell them 
that you have washed your hands of 
allegiance to any political party on 
earth except the party and the move- 
ment and the structure of the great, 
common American citizenship for hu- 
man rights. .... 

What is your lesson from this? Your 
lesson is to forego your enmities, and 
forego your differences, and forego 
your quarrels, and unite together with 
the great common people of the State 
of California, and the other States of 
this Union, and capture the powers of 
government in the interests of human 
rights. 
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THE GREAT ALLEGIANCE 


WISH I knew 

how to express 
with right feel- 
ing and right re- 
straint what wells 
up in one’s heart 
just now. I don’t 
know any such 
words, but I can 
thank you, Dave, 
and all the 
friends who have 
written these let- 
ters. I know 
what the true wealth of life is and I 
know that it is embodied in such 
friendships as these and I thank God 
more than words can say for all the 
privileges of these last thirty-five 
years. I can look back tonight to that 
first conference in Northfield in the 
summer of 1887 to the friendships that 
began then with Mr. Moody and Pro- 
fessor Drummond and with John Mott, 
and I can think out over thousands and 
thousands of men and women whom 
one has met in this generation that has 
gone by in the fellowship, to which 
reference has been made, of these sum- 
mer gatherings. I have met them all 
over the world in our legations and 
consulates, in business establishments, 
in the work of the Church of Chrisi, in 
all good ministries of the Kingdom of 
God. 

I do not believe there are any men 
in the world to whom God has )hecen 
kinder than He has been to Mott and 
to me; to whom He has given more 
blessings than He has given to us, and 
the very little that it has been possible 
to do in return is just no return at all 
for all His immeasurable love and 
goodness through these years. 

The further one goes on in life or in 
experience, the more he returns to the 
simple things. I was thinking today 
about the words that are the first and 
the last words, the central words of 
all, and they are assuredly the words 
that you and I need to hear tonight 
and sounding in our hearts all day to- 
morrow until we lie down to rest to- 
morrow night—the words that our 
Lord spoke first and last, the words 
that mean more to us than any other 
words in the world can ever mean and 
yet the simplest words of all. “And 
He said to them: ‘Follow me.’” 

I know how many different types we 
are here tonight; how what appeals to 
one man does not strike another; how 
many diverse roads our feet travel. 
That is the way of God and the larger 
any man’s experience of life, the more 
he goes out abroad through the world, 
the ampler does his charity become to- 
ward the varying ways in which men 
find themselves and their way home to 
God and their Lord, Jesus Christ. I 


NOTE: Just before this address at the 
Student Conference, Silver Bay, in June, 
1922. Dr. Speer had been presented with a 
volume of letters commemorating thirty- 
five years of fellowship in student confer- 


ences. 
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met this last year a whole lot of men 
who came in all kinds of ways and 
were following their Lord Jesus in 
very diverse fashions, but in whom still 
the central principle, as with each one 
of us, is and must be just the same. 

The last night before we left Tabriz, 
we went to dine with the leading Per- 
sian doctor of the city, who had gone 
for his medical training to Vienna and 
was now recognized as the leading Per- 
sian physician of the city and an out- 
spoken Christian man, and he told us 
in his home that night how he had come 
to Christ; how he had heard these 
words, “Follow me,” and had risen up 
and left all and gone after Jesus. He 
had been living next door to a Christian 
girls’ school and one evening as he 
walked up and down on the veranda of 
his home, he heard them singing Chris- 
tian hymns and began to reflect on the 
various ways in which different people 
seek God and at last he began to 
wonder whether, after all, these ways 
all did lead to the same goal or whether 
perhaps some of them might not mis- 
lead the feet, and he lay down, in that 
first suspicion just aroused now, to 
sleep. In the night he dreamed he saw 
the name of Mohammed and of Christ 
and then suddenly a hand appeared and 
dipping itself in red wiped out Moham- 
med’s name. He waked from his dream 
and walked up and down anxious and 
amazed, and from that dream and that 
red erasure of Mohammed’s name, he 
walked out after Christ. 

In one of the native states in India I 
met the leading lawyer of the state, 
the chief adviser of the Maharajah, 
and one of the influential men in that 
part of India—an outspoken Christian 
man. I asked him how he came to 
Christ. He said that as a boy of 
twelve he lived on the shore of the 
Arabian Sea. One day a missionary 
and his wife came to open work in his 
city and he and some other small boys 
met them and pelted them with sticks 
and refuse as they came into the town. 
Not a single word of complaint was 
uttered. There was no protest to the 
local police. Mr. Barker and his wife 
went quietly down the street to their 
house and without any display of an- 
ger or irritation went in. That little 
boy of twelve went home in amazement 
and shame, and that night, though no 
word had been spoken to him, he turn- 
ed his face toward Christ. 


In a city of North India, I met one 
of the most ingenious scholars whom 
we met in the whole of Asia and he 
was telling me how he came to Christ. 
One day a Testament fell into his 
hands. He turned over the pages and 
came to the Thirteenth Chapter of the 
Gospel of Saint John. He read the 
last and new commandment of our 
Lord, and he read it again and again, 
and his feet turned to follow after 
Christ. 

In Northeastern Persia I went on 


foot or in an old wagon from Teheran 
to the city of Nishapur where Omar 
Khayyam is buried (a distance as far 
as from New York to Cleveland). 
There one night while the snow was 
falling, we made our way to the home 
of a man of whom we had heard. A 
little while ago he had been the head 
of a Mohammedan sect in Northeastern 
Persia. One day he sat down with the 
Koran and the New Testament and 
began to compare the evidences, and 
step by step he thought his way through 
until, convinced, he heard the dear 
voice calling and rose up and followed 
after Christ. 

By a dream, by the sight of self-re- 
straint, by love, by allurement of 
the dear sympathy of Christ, by 
thoughtful meditation on the evidence 
for Islam and Christianity laid down 
side by side, this doctor, this lawyer, 
this teacher, this Mohammedan re- 
ligious preacher—all of them found 
their way to Christ. Have we really 
all of us found our way to Him? 

I don’t say a word of disrespect 
about the time that we are spending 
on the study of international relation- 
ships and the effort to acquire a hu- 
mane mind; about the feeling after 
social visions and the new and just 
principles of economic righteousness— 
all this is to the good, but there is some- 
thing even deeper than all this that 
lies before it and comes after it. 


Are we really, I mean we, the whole 
of us, up and after our Lord Jesus 
Christ? For something has got to lay 
hold on us; lay hold on us deep and 
complete; not on our wills, on our 
thoughts, on our emotions, but on the 
unanalyzable us. Something has got to 
lay hold; whatever it was that laid hold 
that night, that day in the temple in 
the year that King Uzziah died; on 
Isaiah, when he saw his Lord and His 
train filling the temple and heard the 
voice calling to him, and answered: 
“Lord, here am I, the whole of me. 
Lay hold on me! Master me! Send 
me!” As I read over again that great 
vision, the lines of an old stanza, all 
of which I could not recall, came to 
my mind. One line ran: “Lord, here 
am I, clear of the night and ready for 
Thy will.” Clear of the night of un- 
clean thoughts; clear of the night of 
impure desires; clear of the night of 
selfish ambitions; clear of the night of 
timidity and fear; clear of all night, 
Lord here am I, ready for Thy will. 

I remember one night sitting on the 
deck of. the old steamship Dilmara in 
Singapore harbor. The whole sea 
was still except for a gentle breeze 
which pulsed through the harbor; the 
evening sun was going down all saffron 
betwee the Malay Peninsula and the 
Coast of Sumatra. I was reading 
Masaryk’s book on “The Spirit of Rus- 
sia” and I came to that passage where 
Masaryk is declaring his conviction 
that men are not the slaves of history 
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or of circumstance; they are not 
bound by time and space, man is free 
in history. Man’s life is what he 
makes it—misery or joy; poverty or 
wealth; joy or pain; and inside each 
man the man himself is free to choose 
his master. To choose his master. 
His whole life waits upon the choice 
of a master and the choice of a right 
master. And some of us here are going 
to lose everything by missing the mas- 
tery of Christ. We are going away to 
wastrel and inefficient lives, empty lives 
that make no adequate impact on the 
world, because they have not been sur- 
rendered completely in that great loy- 
alty which alone makes men free and 
gives them power. 

“For God, for country and for Yale” 
—how often some of you have sung 
that through the years and how much 
of what Yale has meant to America has 
been due to the truth that has been in 
that pledge of loyalty to God and a 
source outside our own lives. And in 
so far as any of us have waged good 
war for life and goodness in the world, 
it has been because that same loyalty 
has gained possession of our life. 

Has it done so here yet in this con- 
ference? I mean the absolute and com- 
plete and unwithheld and joyful recog- 
nition of Christ’s complete lordship 
over our lives. It is so easy now to 
play with it all; to toy with our pro- 
fessions of Christ discipleship; to give 
Him a little when we have pretended 
to give Him all. It was very different 
in those days when Christ was here on 
the earth and said to men, “Follow 
me,”’ and when a man had to get right 
up and follow Him wholly, if he was 
going to follow Him at all—when a man 
got up and left his money table and 
the money on it, or his fishing boats— 
when following Christ meant bodily 
following Christ; when it did not mean 
a little thought now and then, an oc- 
casional impulse or vagrant emotion, 
or fulfilling some form of worship of 
our Lord; when following Christ meant 
his feet and his loins, and his head and 
his eyes and going along with Christ. 

I ask you as we leave tonight: Has 
it yet come to mean that with us? For 
not more truly than then by the waters 
of Galilee, here tonight by Lake George 
is the Lord walking among men and 
saying to each of us, just what he said 
to Andrew and Simon and John: “Men, 
will you follow me? Will you follow 
me?” Will he get the same answer to- 
night that he got then? 





A SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARY 


By C. H. 


HEN one is asked for a story of 
the work of an organization in 
“ which he is interested, it is usu- 
ally the custom to reply with compara- 
tive statistics showing increase in 
forms of service or number of members 
as the case may be. With an organiza- 
tion dealing only with material values 
no fault is to he found with such a 
method. In this case, however, I am 
looking back over ten years of annual 
conferences of colored students, and I 
am not thinking in terms of numbers 
or activities, but in terms of men and 
spiritual values. 

The first regular ten-day conference 
of colored students was held at Kings 
Mountain, N. C. in the summer of 1912 
under the leadership of William A. 
Hunton. To say that the conference 
was presided over by William A. Hun- 
ton means more than merely recording 
the fact that the Senior Secretary of 
the Colored Men’s Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. presided. It means that a 
man who knew God _intimately—I 
should say, who knows God intimately, 
for now his knowledge of Him is per- 
fect—reflected the divine Presence daily 
as he stood before the students for 
counsel, suggestion or prayer. David 
D. Jones, now Secretary of the Colored 
Y. M. C. A. in St Louis, and the writer 
were Mr. Hunton’s assistants. Harri- 
son S. Elliott directed the Bible study 
work; W. D. Weatherford and A. M. 
Trawick of the white South sounded the 
call of interracial cooperation, and Wil- 
liam H. Shepard, explorer and mission- 
ary to Africa, made the appeal for for- 
eign missions. 

The statement of purpose of that 
first conference was: “To deepen and 
strengthen the spiritual life of the lead- 
ers of student Associations; to instruct 
and train students in the best methods 
of Christian work; to promote an in- 
spiring consciousness of racial, national 
and world-wide brotherhood; to help 
each student choose a life calling that 
will enable him to render the largest 
possible service to his fellow men at 
home and abroad.” 

How well this objective has found ex- 
pression in the lives of delegates dur- 
ing the past ten years might be illus- 
trated by scores of cases, but I shall 
mention only a few. A delegate to the 
1912 Conference was Max Yergan, a 
sophomore at Shaw University who had 
decided to study law. One evening un- 
der the inspiration of a life work ad- 
dress delivered upon the hillside, he 
gathered a few friends about him and 
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strolled into the woods to meditate upon 
and pray over the challenging appeal to 
which they had listened. The vision of 
God that Yergan got that evening led 
him into Christian work with students 
in America, with soldiers in India and 
Africa, and is now guiding him as he is 
beginning his mission in South Africa. 

Emory B. Smith, a divinity student of 
Howard University, had settled the 
question of his life work before he at- 
tended the 1913 session at Kings Moun- 
tain, but to the spirit and inspiring con- 
tacts of the conference he attributes 
much of the success that has since 
blessed his labors. Mr. Smith is now 
Pastor of Lincoln Temple Congrega- 
tional Church of Washington, D. 
with a larger regular attendance of 
young men than any church in the city. 

The one man who has been present 
through every day of all the sessions is 
William C. Craver. Mr. Craver was an 
instructor at Shaw University in 1912, 
and came to the conference to lead a 
Bible class. The conference so quickened 
his interest that he went back to the 
university and built up a work that be- 
came the inspiration of a forward move- 
ment in Bible study in the Colored Col- 
leges. The next year Mr. Craver on his 
own initiative arranged for a special 
car to carry the North Carolina dele- 
gation to the conference. During the 
trip a song and prayer service was held. 
The conductor of the train was so much 
impressed that he stood in the car with 
bared head as long as his time permit- 
ted and later thanked the men and 
asked to be remembered in their pray- 
ers. Since that year the prayer service 
on the train has become a fixed insti- 
tution. Mr. Craver is now a Student 
Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee, and in 1921 opened the first 
conference for colored students in the 
Southwest with an attendance rivalling 
that of Kings Mountain. 


Outstanding points of development 
in the mind of colored students during 
these ten years I believe to be: 

1. A growing appreciation of inter- 
national brotherhood that scorns prov- 
incialism and sees the world of men as 
one human family. 

2. A growing social consciousness 
that finds expression in dissatisfaction 
with a social order that consigns cer- 
tain groups to eternal servitude and 
others to eternal ownership and power. 

3. A growing faith in the character 
and principles of Jesus, notwithstand- 
ing a growing impatience with and dis- 
trust of traditional religion. 





KINGS MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE, 1921 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
OF THE NETHERLANDS 


T will not be possible within the 
| scope of this article to deal with 

the religious background of our 
Student Movement and with the spirit- 
ual currents which sweep through the 
academical circles of Holland. To do 
this adequately would take far more 
space and time than are at the dis- 
posal of the writer. It ought to include 
many things, for instance a description 
of the revival of Calvinism which, un- 
der the extremely able leadership of 
men like Dr. Kuyper and Dr. Bavinck, 
has become such a present-day force in 
Holland; a description how the Roman 
Catholic student world has become self 
conscious and’ united and has turned 
into a real religious force and how their 
scientific aspirations move on towards 
the foundation of a Roman Catholic 
University; a sketch of the new tend- 
encies in liberal Christianity which gave 
birth to the liberal student Christian 
movement; a study of the influence of 
theosophy of which the adherents were 
largely responsible for the organization 
of the practical idealists; also several 
other movements like the anti-alcohol 
movement, the Zionist Student Associa- 
tion, and others, ought to be mentioned. 
All these different movements have 
national organizations with Associations 
in every university, with summer con- 
ferences and student camps or retreats, 
and with all the other work which is so 
familiar to us in the Student Move- 
ment. Suffice it to say that they to- 
gether help to form the religious back- 
ground of the student field in which our 
Movement is working and that they are 
all a living proof of the fact that the 
academical world of Holland is swing- 
ing back from the old materialistic 
views and very largely coming to a 
definite religious position. 

Of all these different religious move- 
ments the Nederlandsche Christen- 
Studenten-Vereeniging (N. C. S. V.) is 
the strongest. It was founded Febru- 
ary 27, 1896, shortly after the great 
International Student Volunteer Con- 
ference at Liverpool, which had been 
attended by eleven Dutch students, who 
saw there the possibilities of a Student 
Christian Movement and in returning 
to their own country lost no time in 
starting one. Originally this Movement 
consisted largely of theological students 
and some students from other faculties 
who came from positive religious homes, 
but only a very few, for there was at 
that time extremely little religious in- 
terest in the universities. 

From the outset the Movement was 
not satisfied with this. It did not want 
to be only a conserving force. It wanted 
to be a winning force. On the whole, 
however, students in the Dutch uni- 
versities have already made up their 
mind as to the direction in which they 
intend their life to go before they en- 
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ter the universities. In our country the 
high school has a six-years course and 
for the majority even a longer one, for 
statistics show that the majority drops 
through at least once in going through 
this school and as a result the average 
age of the freshman is 19 to 20 years, 
so that practically all students are over 
twenty years old and, therefore, quite 
settled in their views. The result is 
that the Student Movement, wanting to 
influence the student world, was forced 
to start a boys’ work department and 
to try to reach those who were going to 
be students. The first boys’ camp was 
held in 1899 and was a great success. 
For years our Movement did pioneering 
work along these lines, for at that time 
camping as a method of work for boys 
was yet unknown in Holland. The 
work has grown steadily and this year 
our Movement had not only ten boys’ 
camps and five girls’ summer clubs of 
its own, but was also providing many 
leaders for other young people’s camps. 

As a result of this work many form- 
er camp boys and girls, on becoming 
students, entered the Student Move- 
ment, who certainly would not have 
done so if they had not been in our 
camps first. In this way our Movement 
gradually spread to all sections of stu- 
dent life until at present it is about 
equally strong in all different faculties 
and sets of the student body. Also the 
proportion of boys and girls inside our 
Movement (all our universities are co- 
educational and therefore all our local 
Associations are mixed boys and girls 
as well as our summer conferences, 
Bible schools, week-end meetings, exec- 
utive, etc.) is the same as the propor- 
tion in the general student body. 

This growth of our Movement, how- 
ever, brought new difficulties. During 
the first twenty years of its existence 
it had been purely a Student Movement 
in the sense that no one who was not 
a student actually still in the university 
could hold office. Now, however, the 
Movement became too large and the 
work of arranging conferences, camps, 
etc., so great that students could not 
manage this along with their regular 
study and yet pass their examinations 
on time. Therefore the question of full- 
time secretaries became a burning one. 
At first the student body was very 
much opposed to the idea, but when at 
last it became impossible otherwise to 
manage the steadily growing work, it 
was decided to call two national full- 
time secretaries. These have since 
been increased to six. At the same 
time the student character of the Move- 
ment was safeguarded by confirming 
the rule that no one who was not ac- 
tually a student could be a member of 
the executive or of any committee and 
that save the full-time secretaries any 
one finishing his studies was automatic- 


ally dropped out of any office he held 
in the Movement. As a rule students 
are elected into the executive when in 
about their third year in the university, 
so that they can serve for a number of 
years, so that usually the age of the 
executive members varies from twenty- 
two to twenty-six years. The executive 
.s the regular directing body consisting 
of some fifteen students from the dif- 
ferent universities and meeting every 
two months for a week-end of three 
days. The legislative body is the dele- 
gates’ meeting, consisting of some 
fifty-odd student delegates represent- 
ing all the local Associations, which 
send one or more delegates according to 
their strength, and the different stand- 
ing committees such as boys’ and girls’ 
work committees, editors of the month- 
ly magazines, missionary committee, 
etc. These delegates meet twice a year, 
just before Christmas and in July just 
before the summer conferences. These 
regular meetings of the executive and 
of the delegates are doing more than 
any other thing to make our Move- 
ment a real unit with a definite con- 
scious aim and to create a body of men 
and women who give themselves enthu- 
siastically for realizing this aim. In 
this orgarization we have used to the 
utmost the advantage we have in liv- 
ing in a small country, for, if need be, 
the center of the country can be reach- 
ed easily from nearly every university 
on bicycle in a few hours! 

When the new organization was fin- 
ished, the executive set out to reach 
the student body and to help the mem- 
bers realize the aim of the Movement. 

We were a student Christian Move- 
ment. The main object of a student is 
to study, but a Christian student had 
to realize that here too Christ had 
something to say. This thought was 
the origin of a number of conferences 
and study courses to consider Christi- 
anity and medical or science or law 
students. Also the question of the re- 
lation between religion and aesthetical 
view of life gave birth to special con- 
ferences. 

Besides this it was not forgotten that 
as students we surely ought to have a 
reasonable faith and not have a con- 
flict between what our heart felt and 
our head thought. Therefore, there 
were arranged a number of Bible 
schools and of courses dealing with the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. 

But religion is not only a thing for 
heart and head, it is pre-eminently also 
something for life and action. It has 
to say something for every sphere of 
life and it is our duty ‘to find out what 
it has to say here. Therefore, our 
students organized conferences for the 
study of social and of international 
questions, because here especially we 
wanted to find the Christian solution. 
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As a result of all this hard work the 
influence and scope of our Movement 
during the last six years has been 
growing enormously. A great factor 
has also been that six years ago our 
Movement was able to take a large 
house in the country near Utrecht as 
center for our work and the name of 
this house, “Hardenbroek,” is now 
known all over the country as standing 
for one of the centers of spiritual life 
and for a definite line of action and 
work by and for academical youth. 

Space is too short to write about all 
the other activities of our movement; 
our monthly paper Eltheto, with longer 
and more academical articles, and our 
weekly leaflet Mededeelingen, with 
news for the members; our week-end 
conferences at “Hardenbroek” for the 
local Associations, our conference es- 
tate at Nunspect and our center for 
the boys’ work “’t Holthuus” near 
Haarlem; our financial difficulties and 
our constant battle with ever increas- 
ing deficits; our contact with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and our share in its work; and so many 
things more. 

Also much might be said about the 
influence our example and our work 
has had on the other religious student 
movements mentioned above. As to 
statistics, our Movement has now about 
eleven per cent of the Dutch university 
students as members and all the na- 
tional religious student movements to- 
gether have more than one-third of 
students in their ranks, which is an 
enormous advance compared with the 
conditions of even only ten years back. 

Also we are proud of the part which 
our Movement played in helping to 
raise funds for the European Student 
Relief so that our country might do its 
share in this good enterprise. 

Looking backward, we see that many 
things are realized now by our Move- 
ment which even seven years ago 
seemed impossible and yet we have very 
strongly the feeling that we are only at 
the beginning of our task. There is 
still an enormous work before us; 
e. g., not only are the military colleges 
still practically untouched, but also 
what are called in our country the 
technical, agricultural, etc., middle 
schools, institutions entirely equal to 
the colleges in other countries for they 
require at least a four-years’ course 
after at least three years high school, 
but in our country are not considered as 
being of student rank and not admis- 
sible in the same organization with full 
university students. As soon as time 
and means permit, there ought to 
be created a special department for 
these middle schools in the same way 
as we have the boys’ department for 
the secondary schools. In the same 
way there is in several other respects 
need for expansion. 

The atmosphere in which we live in 
our Movement makes us feel sometimes 
what it would be if we could realize 
the Kingdom of God on this earth. It 
is the privilege of our Movement that 
it has as its aim to help students real- 
ize this Kingdom of God. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Day of Prayer 


Shaw supreme test for our student 
Associations comes on the Universal 
Day ot Prayer for Students, November 
19th. The splendid fellowship of our 
work for new students, the rich results 
of evangelistic meetings and personal 
work, the deepening of character 
through Bible study, will count for lit- 
tle as compared with real prayer for 
our fellow students all over the world. 
The pity is that we have to set a day 
for that which with all of us ought to 
be a daily occurrence. Yet a special 
day has its value. We stop to take 
account of ourselves and of our work. 
We give thanks humbly for those things 
in which we have obtained or are ob- 
taining our goal, and we pray for 
grace in surmounting those obstacles 
yet before us. 

But most of all we realize our fel- 
lowship the world around. In every 
college and university where the love 
of Christ is felt, a band of His disci- 
ples will gather to intercede for their 
fellows. The hungry, ill-clad student 
in Petrograd or Prague will thank God 
for the help American students have 
given, and invoke a blessing on them. 
Carefree, healthy American students 
will pray for their suffering brethren 
in Armenia, and by prayer will be 
moved to aid. The English student will 
pray for a better understanding of the 
Indian student, and the Japanese stu- 
dent will pray for closer fellowship 
with the Chinese. American students 
will cry for mercy that we have been 
so indifferent to our responsibilities for 
other nations. 

And so it will go. In every nation, 
heart barriers of pride and prejudice 
will go down before this flood of prayer 
and the healing and invigorating spirit 
of the Christ will enter in. Men of to- 
morrow will see visions and will re- 
solve to make them come true. The 
Holy Spirit will work in a day, the 
changes in human lives that years of 
persuasion and argument could not 
bring about. 

Dare we fail to share in so great a 
privilege because we are too indolent or 
too busy with other things to give our- 
selves for one day to real and effectual 
prayer? God forbid! And yet this is 
the acid test of our Association life. 
Each year the Day of Prayer finds 
some Associations too busy with pro- 
grams of activities to tarry at the 
throne of grace for strength for them- 
selves and others. But the neat tables 
of statistics in which we broadcast our 
so-called successes to the world, will 
appear but as piles of ashes to those 
who weigh values as God weighs them. 


The International Convention 


T= International Convention is the 
legislative body of the entire North 
American Association Movement. Its 
forthcoming meeting in Atlantic City 
(November 14-19) will bring to the 
fore an unusually large number of im- 


portant questions in which the Student 
Associations are interested and toward 
the wise solution of which they may 
greatly help. We commend to the care- 
ful perusal of all delegates the Report 
of the International Committee which 
is now being circulated. It is risky to 
prophesy what questions may bulk 
largest in such a democratic gather- 
ing. At present view they would seem 
to be, the making of the Convention 
itself smaller and a more effective 
agency of examined legislation, the 
purpose and basis, the relations of the 
so-called General Agencies, and the en- 
largement of the missionary work of 
the Movement, home and foreign. 
Fortunately preliminary meetings of 
the National Council, the Association 
of Student Secretaries, and, in the Con- 
vention, meetings of the Student Sec- 
tion, will give opportunity for consid- 
eration and discussion of matters di- 
rectly bearing upon the student field. 
It is hoped that in other matters, ef- 
fecting boys, industrial workers, and 
other groups and classes the student 
delegates will give their best help. Such 
opportunities of helpfulness are among 
the unmistakable advantages of being 
linked up together in this effort which 
overleaps all barriers of class. 
Unquestionably the chief question to 
be faced now is whether or not the days 
ahead are to see a more worthy occu- 
pation of the student field by this en- 
terprise of the Kingdom. In Dr. Mott’s 
glowing word in ASSOCIATION MEN 
which we should all take as a personal 
word, shall we “guide on the future or 
on the past?” Several interesting pro- 
posals have been made pointing toward 
an advance program. The most thought- 
ful members should be chosen as dele- 
gates. Every Association will be on 
the alert for tidings from Atlantic City. 


A Student's Notebook 


Andover Theological Seminary and 
Harvard Divinity School have~ united 
and with the new college year are un- 
der the deanship of Willard L. Sperry. 
Mr. Sperry is a former traveling secre- 
tary of the Student Y. M. C. A. and 
has been for several years pastor of 
Central Congregational Church, Boston. 





George M. Day has undertaken work 
for the Friendly Relations Committee 
on the Pacific Coast. A varied experi- 
ence in Russia and among the allied 
troops in France especially fits him for 
his important new task among foreign 
students. 


Dr. Mott is to give several months 
this winter to religious work campaigns 
in city Associations. Besides intensive 
efforts in certain cities there will be 
retreats at other points for delegates 
from neighboring cities. He is sched- 
uled for an evangelistic campaign at 
the University of Wisconsin and single 
addresses at a few other colleges, but 
his’ main work will be in the city as- 
sociations. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
and Other BOOKS 


RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION. 
By Charles A. Ellwood. The 
Macmillan Company. 


This study is a rare combination of 
relentless criticism and a deep appre- 
ciation of the positive message of Chris- 
tianity. To two audiences, therefore, the 
author brings a much needed chal- 
lenge. To religious people he says: 
“The Church is feeble in the modern 
world because it has not learned to 
avail itself of the results of the social 
sciences. You have good-will but you 
must know more about social condi- 
tions and social forces if you are to be 
effective in the complex life of today.” 
To the sociologists and scientists, on 
the other hand, he says: “‘Your science 
alone can not save the world. You 
have knowledge but you must also 
have religion, for only religion can 
energize men for unselfish social liv- 
ing.” 

Christianity, as a practical program 
for healing the world’s ills, must be 
guided by scientific social knowledge. 
Social science, on the other hand, must 
find its completion in religion. In the 
alliance of social science and Christian- 
ity is the one possibility of social sal- 
vation—this is the central thesis of this 
critical but constructive and far-seeing 
book. The world is perishing for lack 
of understanding of the way in which 
men should live together. The Chris- 
tian Church holds one key to this 
knowledge, the social sciences the 
other. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


SILHOUETTES OF MY CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By Lyman Abbott. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 


Not in months has the reviewer been 
so pleased with a series of biographical 
sketches and impressions. The kindly 
and discriminating estimates of some 
of our greatest Americans are both 
illuminating and inspiring. Here are 
to be found men from walks in life as 
different as those represented by P. L. 
Barnum, Edwin Booth, the Smiley 
brothers, John B. Gough, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, John Fiske, Edward Everett 
Hale, General Armstrong, John G. 
Whittier, Dwight L. Moody, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Booker T. Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Rutherford  B. 
Hayes, Theodore Roosevelt. Dr. Abbott 
says something fresh about each of 
these—even about Lincoln. After 
“Eminent Victorians,” “The Mirrors of 
Washington,” and “The Mirrors of 
Downing Street,” this volume is dis- 
tinctly refreshing. We hope that the 
younger generation may produce men 
to do as well for biographies of its 
contemporaries as Lyman Abbott has 
done for his. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


MACKENZIE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. By W. Douglas Mac- 
Kenzie. George A. Doran Co. 

This short sketch of the honored 
missionary and statesman, by his well 
known son, is a condensation of the 
larger biography, by the same author, 
the latter now unfortunately out of 
print. Mackenzie at an early age ded- 
icated his life to foreign missionary 
service. As a boy he knelt on the 
banks of the Lossie in Scotland and 
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prayed, “O, Lord, send me to the dark- 
est spot on earth.” God answered his 
brave prayer and gave him to see the 
hardest kind of pioneer service. 

First he saw the direction which the 
political currents in South Africa must 
take and urged upon the British Gov- 
ernment courses of action which they 
were sometimes slow to follow. For 
a period of years Mackenzie acted as 
representative of his government and 
had a large share in shaping its policies 
in South Africa. But, first and last, he 
was a missionary of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and as such he will continue to 
be gratefully remembered. 

If this little book has not a wide read- 
ing amongst students it will be a defi- 
nite loss to our current collegiate life. 

GEORGE IRVING. 


THE COMING OF COAL. By Robert 
W. Bruere. Association Press. 

This is a most interesting account of 
the significance of coal in modern life. 
The author shows how coal is the basis 
not only of our industrial system but 
also of civilization itself. “Coal em- 
bodies our chance of a world civiliza- 
tion. It is the material form in which 
the possibility of peace and ease, beauty 
and learning, cooperation and brother- 


hood, have come to the human race.” 

We are reminded that the vast sup- 
ply of coal with which America has 
been blessed is not being conserved or 
wisely used. “In our greedy grasp for 
wealth we have left one ton of coal to 
waste underground for every ton we 
have brought to the surface. More 
than one hundred and fifty thousand 
miners have been drawn into the mines 
in excess of efficient requirements. 
Planless overexpansion of the industry 
has resulted in such irregular operation 
of plant and equipment that for more 
than a generation the miners have lost 
an average of ninety-three days in the 
working year of three hundred and 
eight days, and a needless overhead 
charge has been imposed upon the con- 
sumer which Mr. F. G. Tryon, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, calculates at a 
million dollars for each working day.” 
Concerning the coal industry Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover said: “This industry, con- 
sidered as a whole, is one of the worst 
functioning industries in the United 
States.” 

The underlying causes of the present 
dispute between the operators and the 
miners are discussed and various pro- 
posed solutions are outlined. The vol- 
ume is published under the auspices of 
the Federal Council of Churches. No 
person who is interested in the ethical 
aspect of industrial problems can af- 
ford to ignore this book. 


Kirby Page. 


NEWS and VIEWS 


Fifteen hundred and fifty-six enroll- 
ed for two months in voluntary study 
groups at the University of Pennsyl- 
A Great vania. This was no 
Record accident, but the re- 
sult of the hard, faithful work of near- 
ly fifteen years. At the U. of P. they 
strongly believe in trained leadership. 
This year they are bringing Professor 
Bruce Curry all the way in from New 
York City each week to lead their 
normal class. 

Ministers, professors, business men, 
secretaries, upperclassmen. Note the 
type. Busy men. These sit down each 
week with Professor Curry and study 
the lesson together, that in the light of 
their combined knowledge they may 
more efficiently lead their separate stu- 
dent groups. 

Two class hours a week for each 
leader at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. But notice the results: 1,556 
students held for two months or more 
in Bible classes. 


Student delegates from forty nations 
will on November 24-29 be brought to- 
gether in Toronto by the Intercollegiate 

Prohibition Associ- 


An International ation. There will be 


Prohibition a discussion of the 
Conference world student move- 

ment against alco- 
holism. Leaders wil! tell of the situa- 


tion in their own individual nation. 
There will be discussion of various 
methods of meeting the alcohol prob- 
lem—prohibition in the United States; 
government control in Great Britain; 
fourteen per cent prohibition in Nor- 
way; the system of liquor permits in 


Sweden; popular boycott of liquor shops 
in India; non-alcoholic cafes in Switz- 
erland; unregulated selling in France; 
the new after-war movement against 
liquor in Germany. 

A large group from both the United 
States and Latin America are expected 
to be present. With the students of the 
world united in the war against this 
mighty evil, there is hope of a sweep- 
ing victory. 

The most recent of many benefac- 
tions which show his interest in Amer- 

ican students is the gift of 
A Human $60,000 made to Princeton 
Factor by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Library this sum to be used for 

establishing a library on 
the human factor in industry. It is 
proposed to gather the most complete 
data bearing upon this subject—one 
on which the best thought of the na- 
tion is now focused. This library will 
be available to all who are working 
on the solution of some aspect of this 
many sided problem. Such a store- 
house of material will encourage not 
only students but also those who in 
increasing numbers are striving to deal 
with this aspect of life in a scientific 
manner and who desire to avail them- 
selves of the experience of others in 
dealing with industrial relationship 
problems. 


The Boys’ Department of the San 
Francisco Association is making an 
exhaustive study of 
the influence of the 
movies on the charac- 
ter of San Francisco 
boys. Is this not an 
idea for some college communities? 
Are the movies and other recreation 
places tearing down what we build up? 


Alerte! 


— 
‘ 








CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER 
FOR STUDENTS 


“‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as 
also ye were called in one hope of your call- 
ing; One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism, One 
God and Father of all, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all,”’ Ephesians IV: 4-6. 





The shortest cut from one soul to an- 
other is through God. The same is 
true of nations. Only in the light of 
God’s plan for the whole of the hu- 
man family do we realize what the 
relationships between nations ought 
to be, as well as what can be the spe- 
for Students. It hereby summons to cial contribution of each. To under- 
prayer its members, its friends, and stand our next door neighbors, wheth- 
all those in the Church of Christ who er it be as individuals or as nations, 
have \the spiritual and material wel- we must turn to God and listen to His 
fare of students at heart. With its voice. 
fellowship of over 260,000 members, Ties of work and ties of service, 
students and professors, and its relief ties of joy and ties of suffering, may 
work in Europe touching over 90,000 be loosened, but nothing can break 
students, the Federation stands in the tie of prayer to God, the Father 
greater need than ever of the power of us all. 
and unity which prayer alone can In the fellowship of our Federation 
bring. we learn ever more to value the in- 
In one sense prayer is solitude with estimable gift of our communion in 
God. But equally true is it, that in God, to lay down our pride and sel- 
God's presence those we hold near and fishness so that Faith, Hope, and 
dear are infinitely nearer and dearer. Love may overcome every obstacle. 


Student Christian Federation 


O* November 19, 1922, the World’s 
will celebrate the Day of Prayer 


First of all let there be Prayers of 
Thanksgiving: Let us thank God: 
1. For the eieventh Conference of the 

Federation, the first since the war, 
which assembled at Peking the repre- 
sentatives of the students of thirty-two 
nations; for the disappearance of mis- 
understandings and distrusts; for the 
utterly frank discussions and for the 
memorable fellowship of these days. 

2. For the resolve of faith taken at 
Peking, concerning international rela- 
tionships; for “the deep sense of our 
determination to follow Jesus Christ” 
which the discussions on this question 
engendered; for our “fresh confidence 
in the unity of our purpose and in the 
power of Christ to show us the way, 
as we earnestly and penitently seek it 
in the fellowship of our Federation.” 

3. For the passionate quest for 
truth and reality in religious belief, 
and the hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness in all relations, personal and 








Europe and for the truly Christlike 
service rendered to thousands of suffer- 
ing students through the efforts of the 
European Student Relief. 

8. For the way in which Oriental 
leaders are more and more bringing to 
the Federation the distinctive contribu- 
tion of their lands; and the special 
share which each nation connected with 
the Federation is taking in shaping its 
policy. 

Likewise, let there be Prayers of Inter- 
cession: Let us pray: 

1. For the student leaders in China: 
that they may hold steadfastly before 
them the new visions gained at Peking: 
that they may be given wisdom and 
strength to conserve the gains result- 
ing from the visits of their fellow 
workers from other lands. 

2. That the Peking Conference may 
be to all our Movements a veritable 
revelation of the 
world as God sees it, 


That “believing in the fundamental 
equality of all the races and nations of 
mankind,” we all may “consider it part 
of our Christian vocation to express 
this reality in all our relationships.” 

That all International Conferences, 
International Foyers and Clubs, and 
Committees on Friendly Relations, may 
be used to answer these our prayers. 

4. That through faithful intercession 
and every service we can render them, 
we may help the students of Asia Minor 
in their present terrible situation. 

5. That the Student Movements of 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Philip- 
pines, and South America, admitted in- 
to the Federation at Peking as Corre- 
sponding Movements, may greatly gain 
from our fellowship and greatly give. 

6. That within Russia, despite all 
difficulties, the Russian Student Chris- 
tian Movement may not be hindered in 
proclaiming its message of life and 
hope. That outside Russia, the effort 
of the Federation on behalf of Russian 
refugee students may win many to 
hope, joy, and service in Jesus Christ. 

7. For our new Traveling Secretary, 
Mr. T. Z. Koo (China); for our two 
new Federation Vice-Chairmen, Miss 
Mohini Maya Das (Indian) and Mr. 
Tissington Tatlow (Britain); that the 
work of all of them, and of all our offi- 
cers and secretaries, may bear much 
fruit, both East and West. 

8. That the Movements in the Feder- 
ation may give with love and convic- 
tion; that our work may not be paral- 
yzed by lack of funds; and in particu- 
lar that the European Student Relief 
may receive such support as may make 
possible the continuance of its life-sav- 
ing work, especially in Russia. 

9. For the work of our six Federa- 
tion secretaries, that it may be so care- 
fully planned and so upheld by the 
faithful prayer and work of all the 
Movements, that it may subserve all 
the aims of the Federation. 

10. That above all we may not miss 
the marvelous opportunities of the 
present time for proclaiming our Lord 
Jesus Christ in all His fullness to the 
students of the world. 





social, which are today manifest in all and may give them 


parts of the student world and through fresh inspiration to 

many different student organizations. pray and work for 
4. For God’s marvelous care and love fulfilment of His pur- 

shown towards our fellow members in pose. 

Russia and for their faith, joy, and 3. That in accord- 

courage in the midst of tribulation. ance with the ex- 


5. For the new Movements in Latin 


America and Europe and the advance 
they have made in the understanding 
and practice of Federation aims. For 
the great extension of work which has 
taken place amongst the huge conger- 
ies of student communities gathered at 
Prague. 

6. For all 


pressed resolve of the 
Federation at Peking 
our “National Move- 
ments may face fear- 
lessly and frankly, in 
the light of Jesus’ 
teachings, the whole 
question of war and 
of the social and eco- 





steps taken this year 


whereby the student members of the nomic forces which 
different Movements have realized issue in war,” and 
their responsibility to share in the may consider it “their 


guidance of the Federation and to 
study, pray for, and support it. 

7. For generous response to the ap- 
peal for relief of students in Central 


8 


absolute duty to do 
all in their power to 
fight the causes lead- 
ing to war.” 


route to colleges throughout the country. 
composed of the local Chinese Associations, the San Francisco Metro- 
politan Association, and the Friendly Relations Committee, greeted 
the students on arrival, piloted them about the city for a day or two, 
and helped them reembark for their final destinations. 
possibilities for the Kingdom in China are contained in the impres- 
sions that will be received b 
our Western Christianity 





FACING THE NEW LIFE 


A few of the 158 Chinese students arriving in San Francisco, en 


A welcoming committee 


What infinite 


these students in their contacts with 
uring the coming months and years! 
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The Movement 
Moves 


T= development of the Council 
scheme goes forward most encour- 
agingly. Most of the Field Councils 
met in June and most of them met 
again this fall. 

In addition there have been not a 
few meetings of State Committees of 
Counsel. O. E. Pence writes as follows 
concerning the Illinois meeting, which 
may be regarded as a typical one: 

The Illinois Committee of Counsel, 
now in its third year, held its fall meet- 
ing September 23 and 24. The Com- 
mittee is composed of eight students, 
each representing a group of institu- 
tions. Some of these are type groups— 
seminaries, unjversities, professional 
schools, teachers’ colleges—others are 
groups of regular academic colleges. 

It is the special business of the Com- 
mittee to give advice and counsel to the 
State Executive Committee’s Sub- 
Committee on Student Work, and to 
act as a cabinet to the State Student 
Secretary. 

Their recommendations to the local 
associations included the International 
Convention delegation; State and In- 
ternational budget cooperation; uni- 
versal use of purpose statement and 
membership basis, including Church 
membership requirement for elective 
officers; world problems and mission 
study; life work guidance program; 
intercollegiate relations; athletic sit- 
uation; practical evangelism, includ- 
ing personal, campus, social, interrac- 
ial, international emphasis on each 
campus; Bible discussion groups in 
residential groupings as a major meth- 
od; a revival of gospel team work; 
student participation in State Older 
Boys’ conferences; Friendship Fund. 

Their recommendations to the Stu- 
dent Sub-Committee advised a_ thor- 
ough re-study of our movement’s life- 
work policy and counselled the calling 
of an early conference of professors 
for preparation in leading normal train- 
ing groups for Bible discussion groups, 
as well as a training conference of 
gospel team leaders. 

Chief among their proposals to the 
Regional Council was that dealing with 
the need and possibility of some kind 
of a national forward program. 

For themselves, during the six months 
until the spring meeting, they arranged 
personal contact and correspondence 
with the Associations of their respec- 
tive groups; study and submission to 
the field of a new means of determining 
financial responsibility of local Asso- 
ciations to general agencies, as pro- 
posed by the Indiana Committee of 
Counsel, and also of a plan for the 
classification of Student Associations 
in order to raise standards. They will 
also arrange, as last year, to set up 
and conduct the spring training con- 
ference for officers in April, 

The Committee of Counsel has be- 
come an indispensable factor in the 
Association work of Illinois. 


The New York Summer 
Service Group 


The Student Department Committee, 
in cooperation with the Intercollegiate 
Y. M. C. A. of New York City, is going 
forward with plans for the New York 
Summer Service Group for 1923. The 
1922 group was a good piece of co- 
operation between the Student Move- 
ment and the Intercollegiate Branch. 
To the fine leadership of John McCurdy, 
assisted by Lee H. Deets, the success of 
that group was largely due. 


Study First? 


At the opening of the college year a 
small army of freshmen heard 
an exposition on the importance of 
study. Perhaps some upperclassmen 
might also profit from a serious con- 
sideration of this vital part of fleeting 
college days. 

We have just been reading the an- 
nual report of the Dean of an eastern 
college. He states that his students 
have never been so enthusiastic about 
the college or more pleasant to deal 
with, but never has their scholarship 
been so low as during the year just 
posses. During recent years we have 
een accustomed to account for every 
unfavorable tendency in college by the 
war, or “post-war psychology.” Has 
the time not come to lay aside that 
premise and deal with less temporary 
but more subtle causes? 

In this particular college we find 
that this same year has left a splendid 
record in athletics and other under- 
graduate “activities.” If the condi- 
tions had been reversed and the athletic 
year the worst ever, imagine the tumult 
that would have arisen among alumni 
and friends! Will alumni now rush 
back to Alma Mater and implore the 
student body to go out for the team 
this year in Latin and economics? We 
hope so, but we doubt it! As this frank 
speaking Dean says: “With all due re- 
spect to outside activities it is high 
time that American college faculties 
acquaint undergraduates with the 
theory and workings of the eight-hour, 
not the five-hour, academic day.” 

These efforts of the faculty must, 
however, have the backing of a health- 
ier student opinion. To us the most 
discouraging, if not alarming, observa- 
tion of the Dean is that the necessary 
penalties for scholastic deficiency “have 
been accepted with a grace and aplomb 
such as would befit the recipient of a 
D. S. C.” Now all will agree that this 
is carrying it too far. There is an ele- 
ment of ethics in such an attitude that 
challenges every organization which 
stands for ideals of character and in- 
dividual responsibility. Every such 
force on the campus, whatever its 
primary objective, should magnify the 
obligation which rests upon every man 
who is privileged to receive the higher 
education which has been provided by 
a society which appreciates the im- 
portance of education. 

And however valuable participation 
in outside activities may be, it is a 
great mistake to think that they can 
be substituted for the course in the 
catalogue. Many who have been grad- 
uated long enough to get a perspective 
will, if they are honest, confess that 
they lack the trained mind, the power 


of concentration and achievement that 
would have been theirs had they de- 
voted less time to the side-shows and 
more to the big tent while their mental 
calibre was being moulded and set. 

“Behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.” 


Student Priswdalts 
Fund Campaign 


T= campaign begins to look like a 
real campaign. Reports are coming 
in from many colleges and these re- 
ports are most encouraging. The Cen- 
tral and Southwestern areas are tied 
for first place in bringing in the first 
money, the campaign at Hendrix and 
at Carleton being almost simultaneous. 
At Hendrix the returns showed three 
times the amount pledged last year. 
Carleton College, with about 500 stu- 
dents, forty-four per cent of whom are 
earning their way, gave $1,770, which 
is ten times last year’s contributions. 
Fortune was with us in the Carleton 
campaign, for Paul Wolfe, an alumnus 
of the college who had been overseas 
this past summer, was able to be there 
and to give his personal impressions. 
The returns from the other campaigns 
which have been held so far also go 
far ahead of the gifts of last year. 

But it is not only the money side 
which is encouraging. The interest and 
cooperation of the students and faculty 
is far greater than ever before. In 
most cases actual eagerness to help has 
been manifest and in some of the east- 
ern schools campaigns have been prac- 
tically arranged and set up without 
prompting from the area office. 

The Central Area, Southwestern, and 
Eastern have gone further than the 
three other districts. In the South, Mr. 
Hurlbutt was handicapped by having 
no associate worker until the twelfth of 
October. In the Rocky Mountain area 
the students are taking a very active 
part in the organization of the cam- 
paign and Mr. Hillman is backed by 
some splendid Student Friendship 
Fund “old timers.” The Pacific also 
has shown encouraging features. <A 
former Y. W.:.C. A. secretary is giv- 
ing almost full time to backing up Mr. 
Riley. 

From every area comes the same 
story of the helpfulness and coopera- 
tion shown by the Y. W. C. A. and 
Y. M. C. A. student staffs, and of the 
deep appreciation and gratitude of our 
directors to these busy men and women 
for their unstinted giving of themselves 
and their time. 

Last, but not least, is the wonderfully 
fine spirit of the Student Friendship 
workers themselves. It is typified in 
the following quotations from their 
letters: “I told her that I had come 
prepared to be disappointed but never 
to be discouraged as long as the stu- 
dents on the other side were carrying 
on”; and, “Let me say right here that 
I believe firmly that we owe it to the 
American students to bring them this 
challenge of Christian service just as 
much as we owe it to the European 
students.” HELEN OGDEN. 








THE FEDERATION CONFERENCES 
from the CHINESE POINT OF VIEW 


By T. Z. KOO 


HERE were gathered in that hall 
| the different races of mankind, 
representatives from many na- 
tions of the world, men and women of 
differing creeds, culture and historical 
backgrounds and yet forming one fam- 
ily animated by the Christ spirit of 
love and brotherliness. We saw that 
this fulfilment of a truly wonderful 
vision was possible only because Jesus 
is our common Lord and Master, and 
all of us left that first meeting, I 
believe, with a larger and more vital 
faith in Him. That I may say is the 
first indelible impression the conference 
made on the delegates. 

As the conference unfolded from day 
to day, this feeling of oneness in Jesus 
also deepened. Informal meetings were 
held between delegates from countries 
which in the eyes of the world have 
much at issue internationally. But those 
meetings of delezates from China and 
Japan, from India and Great Britain, 
from Germany and France, from the 
Philippine Islands and the United 
States, etc., were characterized by the 
frankest expression of ideas and facing 
of problems together. Better under- 
standing, deeper sympathy and a firmer 
determination to strive for the bring- 
ing together of the nations of the world 
were born of these meetings. To the 
students of China this was a most valu- 
able lesson. 

The next generation of citizens in 
China is in danger of becoming rabidly 
nationalistic. Therefore the coming of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Conference to China at this time is 
most opportune. It lifts the thought of 
our students from the purely national- 
istic plane to the international sphere. 
Through meeting with the delegates 
from other countries, they learned that 
there are other places on the earth 
where problems, hardships and aspira- 
tions are just as difficult and just as 
great as the ones we are facing here. 
Because of this changing of ideas, 
they have become conscious of a world 
problem of which the Far Eastern 
problem is but a portion. 

Another impression is of our failure 
as Christian students to understand and 
live the life of Jesus Christ. In such 
questions as international relationships, 
war, labor and capital, and social re- 
construction, it was quite plain that the 
delegates have but vague notions of 
what Jesus’ teachings are on these sub- 
jects. Those who participated in the 
discussion of the topic, I believe, caught 
a glimpse of what the world might be 
if Christ’s principles had really reigned 
supreme in these human relationships. 
I say we merely caught a glimpse, be- 
cause to those of us who watched the 
proceedings of the conference, it was 
quite clear that many of us were some- 

NOTE 
from ‘The 


abbreviated 
Movement 


Reprinted in 
Student 


form 
Review.” 


The recent Peking Conference was of a 
size and significance which makes it difficult 
immediately to estimate its worth. BPeliev- 
ing that our friends in the Orient are the 
best able to judge its value as bearing upon 
themselves, we print this article by Mr. Koo, 
who is one of the new traveling secretaries 
of the World’s Students Christian Federation. 
Mr. Koo, as National Student Secretary for Chi- 
na andthe organizer also of the conference 
itself, has a unique opportunity to measure 
the wcrth of the conference. 

We have been also interested in these 
words from S. Saito, National General Secre- 
tary of Japan: ‘‘The Conference furnished a 
unique opportunity for the meeting of East 
with West... it enabled us not only to learn 
from other peoples, but also to give expression 
to our own difficulties and problems. the 
solution of all these problems awaits the sym- 
pathizing touch of men who have a common 
mind and the indelible imprint of intelli- 
gence, courage and Christlikeness. No race 
can afford to lcok down on others with preju- 
dice andhatred. It was not difficult to find 
a real Christian attitude on the part of these 
joung students, who were eager to know and 
understand the viewpoints of others, and that 
in spite of the difficulties of language.’’ 
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what startled by the implications of 
what real living of the Christ life may 
mean in our relationships to each other. 
One interesting impression made upon 
us during the conference was that it 
is the delegates of the younger nations 
or of older nations now being reborn 
who are always sounding the challenge 
to face fearlessly the implications of 
Jesus’ teaching and life in the life of 
nations and individuals. To those of us 
in China, the situation is full of signifi- 
cance. We saw clearly that there is a 
great deal of patient study and hard 
thinking yet to be done if we really are 
to understand what Christianity means. 
In a way this is a revelation to us. 
Hitherto we have thought that the West 
had the monopoly in understanding and 
expounding Christianity. We see now 
that is not so. The West has brought 
to us their traditional Christianity 
but is it left to ourselves to probe the 
depth and discover the richness of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

This situation is made all the more 
impelling and challenging by the anti- 
religious movement which was one of 
the direct results of this Federation 
conference. The promoters of this 
movement brought forth a host of crit- 
icisms of the Christian religion. This 
movement, which was given prominent 
space in the newspapers, served the 
good purpose of making our students 
think into the important question of 
how and why we became followers of 
Jesus Christ. As a student movement, 
we felt under obligations to stimulate 
the thinking men of the country to 
meet those criticisms frankly and fear- 
lessly. 

The discussions in the forum meet- 
ings of the conference have shown our 
students clearly where we are falling 
short in our Christian life and I be- 
lieve many of our delegates will be 
possessed of a new determination to 
find the Master’s path and walk in it. 

All the delegates from abroad to the 


conference were received in China with 
hearty welcome and at the conference 
in Peking we all felt that no matter 
where we came from, whether we are 
black, yellow, white, we are all of one 
family. We in the Far East have been 
talking a great deal about racial equa!- 
ity. But at Peking I think we began 
to understand that racial equality is 
impossible except through Jesus Christ. 
We believe this to be so in spite of the 
fact that we still found missionaries 
here who felt that they could not eat at 
the same table with a negro. That was 
one of the sad sidelights of the confer- 
ence. 

The greatest impression [ think the 
conference left in the minds of our dele- 
gates is that it gave us a vision of how 
a united Christendom may be realized. 
It is unnecessary for me to say here that 
the divisions in the Christian Church 
are a constant source of misunderstand- 
ing to our people and a stumbling block 
to the rapid spread of Christianity in 
China. Even the most casual observer 
here will tell you that the hope in the 
minds of all Chinese Christians is to 
see a united Christian Church in this 
country. ... There never was a mo- 
ment when we had any suspicion or 
doubt in our minds that in spite of 
these differences, we are still members 
of the body of Christ. At the Peking 
Conference we saw in a dim way the 
lines on which a united church may be 
realized in this country. This is one 
of the best results which the confer- 
ence will leave in China, because it 
not only increases our desire for unity, 
but also points a possible way to such 
unity. ; 

Let me also say a word about the 
leadership of the conference. An im- 
pression common with many delegates 
was that what the leaders are thinking 
about is often not what the students 
are interested in. The latter, as a 
class, are adventurous, iconoclastic, in- 
quisitive but withal earnest and sincere 
in their search for a better principle of 


life. . . . For the first time in the his- 
tory of our Movement, the students 
came into a conscious realization of 


their unity as a national Movement. 

This conference also gave to our 
Movement the consciousness of its in- 
ternational status. In our preparations 
for the conference we studied our work 
critically and we saw that our Move- 
ment is not making the fullest use of 
the wonderful opportunities before it 
to influence powerfully the students of 
this generation when they are open to 
us. This failure is especially apparent 
in our work with the government school 
students, despite the fact that such 
keen observers as President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield of the Education Commis- 
sion has recently said that our Move- 
ment has the largest and most effec- 
tive work in the government schools. 
The government schools in China are 
a rapidly expanding field while our re- 
sources have not increased correspond- 
ingly. ... 

Another result which we see will 
come from this conference will be *o 
deepen the desire on the part of our 
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students to study the fundamental 
truth of the Christian religion. The 
conference has also brought to our at- 
tention the problem of the graduate 
and returned students. We do not yet 
know what can best be done without 
endangering the initiative of the under- 
vraduate students. We are convinced, 
however, of the wisdom and necessity 
of having this maturer element includ- 
ed in our Movement. 

I think we may truthfully say that 
God has more than fulfilled all our ex- 
pectations and we have every reason 
here in China to be thankful that this 
conference came at the time and in the 
way it did. 


Who's Who in this Number 


J. Stitt Wilson has for many years 
been prominent in labor circles and in 
California politics. 


C. H. Tobias is Student Secretary of 
the Colored Men’s Department. 


H. C. Rutgers, General Secretary of 
the Student Christian Movement of the 
Netherlands, is also Treasurer of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Samuel McCrea Cavert is a General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


Robert E. Speer. We have long 
been accustomed to hearing with re- 
spect and responsiveness the words of 
Dr. Speer. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by 
the following Committee of the Student 
Department: A. J. Elliott, Frederick 
M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, Kenneth S. 
Latourette, Elmore McKee, George Irv- 
ing, E. B. Shultz and David R. Porter. 


STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


A* International Student Congress 

took place in Mexico last Septem- 
ber, on the centenary of the foundation 
of their university. The universities of 
nearly all the Central and South 
American States were represented, and 
also United States and Canada, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Switzerland. After 
discussion of “The Student and His 
Social Duties,” the Congress declared 
itself: “For the fellowship of all the 
nations in place of the nationalist prin- 
ciple and for the abolition of every 
kind of imperialism used in the past, 
present or future. In face of the heavy 
problems with which humanity is bur- 
dened at present, we, as a student body, 
declare our optimism and our unshak- 
able confidence in the elevating of the 
economic and social standards of hu- 
manity which will permit of its striv- 
ing after higher spiritual aims.” 


a F. Jeune République,” the interna- 
tional movement which originated 
from the First Democratic Internation- 
al Congress held in Paris last Decem- 
ber, is being promoted by young Chris- 
tian democrats resolved to do every- 
thing in their power to make Christ 
known and to help men to live under 
conditions which will enable them to 
recognize that each life has its infinite 
contribution to make to God’s work on 
earth. There are barriers neither of 
confession nor of class; and workmen, 
students, professional men and women 
—all can belong to the knighthood; but 
“To attribute to every human soul an 
indispensable value and dignity, and to 
express this belief in practical living” 
must be a principle with all. 

The urgency of international prob- 
lems and the question of individual and 
group responsibility in promoting 
peace, have drawn much of their energy 





After consider 


I. 
We Believe that nations no less than indi- 
viduals are subject to God's immutable 
moral laws. 


II. 


We Beliede that nations achieve true wel- 
fare, greatness and honor only through 
just dealing and unselfish service. 


We Believe that nations regarding them- 
selves as Christian have special inter- 
national obligations. 





IV. 


We Believe that the spirit of Christian 
brotherliness can remove every unjust 
barrier of trade, color, creed and race. 


V. 


We ' Believe that Christian patriotism de- 
mands the practice of good-will between 
nations, 


INTERNATIONAL IDEALS 


ionnd discussion the forums at Estes Park and at Lake Geneva 
student conferences adopted the following international ideals : 


VI. 


We Believe that international policies 

should secure equal justice for all races. 
VII. 

We Believe that all nations should associ- 

ate themselves permanently for world- 
peace and good-will. 


VIII. 


We Believe in international law, and in 
the universal use of international courts 
of justice and boards of arbitration. 


IX. 


We Believe in a sweeping reduction of 
armaments by all nations. 


X. 


We Believe in a warless world, and dedi- 
cate ourselves to its achievement. 











into political channels. “But if this 
intense activity in favor of interna- 
tionalism absorbs a big part of our 
energies, we do not forget that it is 
only one form of action that is partic- 
ularly urgent in the present state of 
the world. “La Jeune République” is 
more than a democratic and interna- 
tional movement: it is the very intimate 
union of young Christians who wish to 
realize the Kingdom of God on earth. 


URMESE Students have been look- 

ing forward to the founding of a 
university of their own, unaffiliated 
with the university of Calcutta and in- 
dependent of the Government; but the 
bill for a new university, affiliated with 
Calcutta and under Government direc- 
tion, passed the Council, whereupon 
about six hundred Burmese students 
marched out and took up their abode in 
bamboo: huts and monks’ residences in 
a village near Rangoon. “Significance 
is attached to the following points: (1) 
There was the spirit of self-determina- 
tion. The Burmese have always been 
considered lacking in initiative and a 
too great willingness to accept things 
as they are. (2) Combination for a 
definite purpose where such a thing had 
never been known. (3) The spirit of 
service and sacrifice. The slogan was 
‘Salvation through suffering.’ The stu- 
dents went and helped to start national 
schools which were run without any 
Government aid. Some of these are still 
continuing and the teachers are en- 
deavoring, pathetically in many cases, 
to equip themselves for the task of help- 
ing the young life of the nation, living 
on a mere pittance themselves. We 
pray that out of the unrest and dimly 
seen purposes may arise a new Burmese 
nation with a true Kingdom vision.” 


ECENT events in the Near East 

have thrown into even clearer re- 
lief than before the imperative need 
for our prayers for the students in this 
region. Smyrna contained not only the 
International College (the American 
missionary institution which has played 
so large a part in developing the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in Asia Min- 
or), but also very important Greek 
Colleges and schools. The Internation- 
al College and the College at Paradise, 
as well as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
buildings, have all been destroyed. Con- 
stantinople not only is the seat of Rob- 
ert College and the American Women’s 
College, both of enormous importance 
to the W.S.C.F., but also the Ottoman 
University and important Armenian 
and Greek Colleges. Both cities are 
now suddenly required to deal with hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees, amongst 
whom must be many students, under 
the most terrible circumstances imag- 
inable. All the American Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. workers in this region (some 
of whom have been doing relief and 
other work amongst students) are now 
cooperating with the American Red 
Cross and other relief agencies in cop- 
ing with the refugee relief work. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


Twenty men representing the Christian 
Associations of Colby, jowdoin, Bates, 
and Maine, met at the Y. M. C. A. camp 
on Lake Cobbesseecontee for a _ helpful 
week-end conference. Subjects on which 
reports were given and discussions held 
included “The Main Objective of the 


Christian 
ships”’ 


Association;’’ “Church Relation- 
Study"’; “Bible Study.” 
returned to their respective 
colleges filed with a determination to make 
the Christian Association function quietly 
but deeply in the life of the campus. 
Go-to-Church Sunday at 
vided an excellent 
the 
with 


‘Mission 
The delegates 


Colby 
for the 
churches to get 
students and helped 
feel at The 
men’s and women's divisions marched from 
the campus in a body, the long line grad- 
ually diminishing as the divisions dropped 
off at the 


pro- 
min- 


ac- 


means 
isters of various 
the 


freshmen 


quainted 


make the home 


various churches 
the 


students in 


Significant testimony to 
of University of Maine 
enlarged the 
results of 
funds At a 
group of 
three 
$1,400 in 


confidence 
the 
program of Association is 


given by the their recent can 


vass for meeting a 
$300 In 
total of 


S900 


supper 


small workers pledged 


two or days they secured a 


wheh is nearly 


last 


pledges, 


more than was pledged year 


Bowdoin sent a small delegation to Sil- 
and to the State Training Confer- 
The quickening given to these stu- 
leading to the reorganization of 
towdoin Christian Bible 
and 
being 


ver tay 
ence 
dents is 
the Association 
organized 
Plans 


study groups being 
promoted 
forward for 


vital service to 
Ve 


are 
deputations are 
carried rendering 


the student 


many 
body 


pieces of 


1s : wh 
Campus-wide meetings on 

damentals being 

Allyn K 


religious fun- 
under the 
during No- 


conducted 
Foster 


leadership of 


vember in Middlebury College, Worcester 
Polytech, and the University of Vermont 
The primary purpose is to provide a forum 
opportunity for discussing the moral and 
intellectual problems which hinder’ stu- 
dents from attaining to a vital contagious 
(hristian faith 
Middle Atlantic States 

“At least a Ford car full,’’ is the slogan 
which West Virginia is using to secure 
a representative delegation of every in- 


stitution in the 


Conference 


state at its annual State 


Student 

Before breakfast at Rutgers 
at the University of West 
of students meeting 
word 
great 


College and 
Virginia, groups 
for prayer 
from both 
strides in 


are and 
in- 


their 


conference Recent 


stitutions indicates 


Association work 


Eight evangelistic campaigns, 
lowed with 
Bible 
record in the 
institutions 


fol- 
efforts greatly to in- 
study enrollment, is October's 
Middle Atlantic field 

they cannot get 
started too 


each 
strenuous 
cTeanse 
These 
their 
early in 


believe 
evangelisti 
the 


campaigns 
yeal 


The West Virginia State joys’ Work 
(Committee during the spring and summer 
brought sixty-two Hi-Y boys in touch with 
the Student Associations of 
leges that 


This is 


various col- 
planned to attend 
endeavor to link Hi-Y 


with college 


these boys 
part f an 
work as closely as 


West 


possible 
work in Virginia 


aside and fur 
the Association. 
week-end 


college 


has set 
for 
for a 
opening of 


Rutgers College 
nished a new 
The cabinet 
before the 
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home 
met retreat 


Opening 


receptions brought out 
Regular weekly 


250 out of 300 men. 


meetings, Bible study, 


so- 
cial service work are getting under way 
and a special evangelistic campaign 
planned for some date preceding Christ- 
mas. 


The South 


Wofford College held its setting-up con- 
ference September 15-17, with a strong 
program under the leadership of Dr. A. M. 
Trawick. 

Professor W. |. Allen of the Department 
of Physics at Furman University, S. C., is 
giving part time to the work of the As- 
sociation there. Professor Allen is a grad- 
of the University of Georgia, 
he received his undergraduate training. 
A Friendship Council of thirty men 
been organized. 


uate where 


has 


Clemson has 500 enrolled in Bible 
groups, “‘with another hundred waiting for 


leaders.”’ 


over 


The Five Colored Colleges 
Tenn. recently organized a 
Council. J. G. Higgs of 
University was elected 

Eight Bible classes taught by upper- 
classmen under way at the Louisiana 
State The Association gave a 
reception to the freshmen. 


The Middle West 


‘Y’ Advance” is the name 
the fall retreat of the 
gan Agricultural College cabinet, this title 
being more suggestive of the lone of in- 
tended action. During the first week and 
without a drive, 175 men became Associa- 
tion members. The employment bureau in 
the of time supplied jobs for 
nearly one hundred men. 


of Nashville 
local Student 
Roger Williams 
president. 


are 


University. 


“The 
this 


given 
Michi- 


year to 


Same space 


One thousand folders distributed by the 
University of Minhé@sote-—Agsgociation, gave 
on one page the basket ball schedule and 
on the other suggestions as to life work 
thoices. 

October 8-20 a significant mission from 
the Friendly telations Committee visited 
Illinois The party included Messrs. Hur- 
rey, Yelton, Tsu, Ruiz, Park, Shaw, and 


Kawaguchi lllinois has approximately 
1,000 students from other lands 
scattered among nearly 
The Foreign Students Council 
in the work in Chicago, 


meeting of foreign 


These are 
twenty institutions. 
cooperated 
where a mass 
students was held. 


The Graduating Class at North Dakota 
Agricultural College was invited by the 
Association to a banquet. An “Alumni 
Service Record’’ was presented to the men 
and was filled in by the majority of them. 


This blank, indicating the form of serv- 
ice—church, Association, social or other— 
in which a man was interested, was later 


mailed to some person 
the community to 
was to go. 

Ohio State University recently complet- 
ed a successful campaign for funds for its 
“Ohio State and Prague Project.”” Over 
$3,500 was raised in three days ‘‘with less 
effort than in any past year.”’ 


The Southwest 


Texas A. & M. Twenty-eight students 
and seven professors are leading Bible dis- 


or organization in 
which the graduate 


cussion g£roups—one on every floor of 
every dormitory. Mayo, a former Rhodes 
scholar, is meeting the leaders each week. 

Rice Institute is starting an expanding 
Bible study program that by Christmas 
should be touching practically every group 


on the campus. 


E. T. Colton is visiting 
versity and Washington 
lief campaigns about 


Missouri Uni- 
University for re- 
November first. 


San Marcos Texas Normal have a Mex 
ican night school with forty enrolled ji: 
English, arithmetic, and bookkeeping 
classes. 

High-Y’s at Georgetown and Austi: 
Tex., are sponsored and directed by spe 
cial committees from nearby college As 


sociations. 


“Two Thousand Students observing the 
Week of Prayer” is the goal set by the 
Southwest Field Committee of Counse! 
Daily devotions, daily meetings, 
Sunday services and a wide 
dick’s outline will be elements in 
gram. 


special! 
of Fos 
the pro 


use 


Rocky Mountain States 
Following the student 
which were organized in 
and Wichita last summer, 
classes have been 


industrial 
Denver, 


social 


groups 
Omaha, 
research 
organized in many 


schools. These are investigating the prob 


lems of work and health. The plans in 
clude first-hand contact with conditions 
through study of railroad shops, packing 


plants and rural communities. 

A spirit of democratic contro! is 
ly in evidence among the 
the Rocky Mountain region. 
bers of 


great 
Associations of 
Greater 
the 
being 


num 
forums calendars, 


groups 


open 


discussion 


are on 


are successfully 


organized on many campuses, while the 
“all-member” business meeting is gaining 
importance with many Associations. 


Estes Park boosters at Washburn held 
a breakfast when plans were laid for s¢ 
curing a record breaking delegation at th« 
1923 conference. 

Southwestern College, which places about 
fifty men on gospel 


teams during the 


Christmas holidays, reports a team train 
ing class of sixty meeting each Sunday, 
studying rural problems, team methods 
and preparing outlines for team talks 
Last year, the plan was tested of sending 
with each team two college women to 
direct work with girls. The increased ef- 


fectiveness of the team’s work was so evi- 


dent that all teams sent into the field this 
year will be mixed. 
The Rocky Mountain Regional Field 


Council and the similar women’s organiza- 
tion in the same field met in Denver Oc- 
tober 13-15 to draw up plans for a region 
wide campaign for the Friendship Fund 
and to enlist student initiative and sup- 
port in this campaign of sacrificial giving 
The nine men who represented the regio: 
in the Pilgrimage of Friendship to Europe 
last summer are giving a large amount of 
time and effort on many campuses in be- 
half of the Fund. 


Pacific Coast 


The University of Oregon is reorganiz 
ing the Christian forces of the University 
with a “United Board of Religious Educa- 


tion"’ which is full of great promise. 
“Old Y’ers’’ banquets for high school 
boys just entering college have been held 


at University of 
Stanford. 

secretaries, 
sible, to 
7th, 
and 


California, 
Stanford 


Pomona, and 
invited not only stat« 
but all local secretaries pos- 
visit that institution on Novem 
looking up all old Y. M. Cc. A 

holding a big banquet with 


ber 

boys 

them 
University of California 


asked the campus for $1,400 
budget and got $1,600. 


Association 
for their 


A Friendship Council Dinner at South- 
ern Branch of University of California reg 
istered forty-six present. This looks like a 
good start for a comparatively new As 
sociation. 

Eighteen men attended the all-day cab 
inet retreat of the Stanford University As 
sociation on October 2nd. 











